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The  Spirit  “That  Delights  To  Do  No  Evil.  . 

I write  this  on  the  first  day  of  Spring  which  gusted 
in  from  the  Pacific,  a gale  of  showers  and  sunshine. 

I think  of  the  Friends  (some  of  them  attended  our 
Meeting  for  Worship  a week  ago)  marching  from 
San  Jose,  California,  to  Bangor,  Washington,  to  in- 
form all  they  encounter  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  development  of  atomic  powered  submarines 
which  can  launch  ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  five  times  more  destructive  tuan  the  atom 
bomb  which  destroyed  Hiroshima.  Some  of  the 
marchers  will  commit  civil  disobedience  at  the  Tri- 
dent Nuclear  Submarine  Base  in  Bangor  on  their 
arrival:  “Nuclear  war  is  global  genocide.” 

Tomorrow  many  will  gather  for  a march  and  rally 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  in  the  country  as 
part  of  a National  Mobilization  Against  the  Draft. 

Recently  Friends  met  with  Daniel  Berrigan  at  Qua- 
ker Center  in  Ben  Lomond  to  consider  “Resistance 
in  the  Nuclear  Age.” 

And  far  away  in  Korea  our  Friend  Ham  Sok  Han 
continues  to  speak  and  to  write  for  democratic 
changes  in  his  government  in  spite  of  arrests  and 
imprisonment. 

All  these  are  witness  to  the  Spirit  “that  delights 
to  do  no  evil”  and  is  at  work  in  the  world,  a very 
present  reassurance  and  hope. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Return  from  Kampuchia 

Bob  Eaton,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Northern 
California  Regional  AFSC  office,  has  just  returned 
from  two  months  in  Kampuchia  where  he  negotiated 
the  first  reconstruction  project  approved  by  govern- 
ment officials  of  Vietnam  and  Kampuchia.  The 
pathos  of  the  people  of  Kampuchia  was  summed 
up  by  a question  asked  of  Bob,  “What  is  going  to 
become  of  my  country?”  The  AFSC  presence  in 
Kampuchia  to  assist  in  food  production  and  other 
long-term  rehabilitation  and  development  will  pro- 
vide reassurance  and  a move  toward  normalcy, 
which  is  greatly  needed. 

Bob  Eaton  is  eager  to  share  his  observations  and 
experiences  and  has  many  slides  to  illustrate  them. 
Friends  Meetings  are  invited  to  call  Bob  if  they  are 
interested  in  arranging  a date  for  a slide  show  and 
presentation:  (415)752-7766. 
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Theology  Conference  Presentation 

Paul  Jolly,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

I share  this  as  though  with  my  closest  friends. 

I try  to  share  this  information  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  I received  it.  Some  of  it  is  from  my  jour- 
nal, some  from  Scripture  where  it  resonates  with 
my  experience. 

I refer  to  God  as  He.  I hope  this  doesn’t  alienate 
anyone.  If  it  does,  please  speak  to  me  about  it 
later. 

God  is  always  close,  behind  my  shoulder,  offer- 
ing support.  Sometimes  I don’t  want  to  be  aware 
of  Him  and  I lock  my  conscience  up  in  a cage. 
Sometimes  I seek  His  guidance  and  He  hides  from 
me,  saying  “Figure  it  our  for  yourself.  I’m  here 
behind  you.” 

God  is  the  perfect  lover.  I do  not  accept  the  idea 
of  one  woman  who  was  “made  for  me,”  who  will 
make  me  whole.  I am  trying  to  find  wholeness  with- 
in myself,  and  unity  with  God,  which  are  the  same 
thing. 

Sometimes  God  touches  me  with  His  love  so  warm- 
ly, so  closely,  that  I am  overwhelmed.  I wrote  in 
my  journal  a while  ago,  without  knowing  what  it 
meant,  “Crying  is  my  ministry.”  Crying  is  a way 
of  releasing  fear  and  gratitude.  Because  His  love 
demands  my  love,  I cry  when  I am  overwhelmed. 

At  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  last  summer,  in  a meet- 
ing for  worship  among  Young  Friends,  I received 
the  words,  “I  have  been  assured  that  my  capacity 
to  love  will  never  expire.”  I cried  because  I was 
overwhelmed  with  the  responsibility  inherent  in 
such  a gift.  It  meant  that  God  would  give  me  the 
power  to  be  loving,  no  matter  what  experiences 
got  in  my  way. 

There  was  a recurrence  of  this  feeling  at  the 
Western  Young  Friends  gathering  in  Oregon  at  New 
Year’s  time.  In  the  customary  period  of  worship 
from  1 1 :00  to  midnight  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  I felt 
very  centered  and  blessed.  When  someone  said, 
“Now  its  1979,”  I fell  into  crying,  because  of  all 
the  good  things  that  the  Lord  was  going  to  give  me 
and  teach  me  in  the  coming  year.  I felt  all  of  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  be  Christian  for  a whole 
year  piled  on  top  of  me. 

I was  active  in  the  movement  to  defeat  Proposi- 
tion 6 last  fall.  One  Sunday  after  the  election  was 
over,  and  after  Harvey  Milk  had  been  shot,  I realized 
that  John  Briggs  (the  author  of  the  bill)  is  my  bro- 
ther. All  Quakers,  and  probably  all  pacifists,  go 
through  the  same  kind  of  thought:  Richard  Nixon, 
Adolph  Hitler  are  in  my  circle  of  love  and  respon- 


sibility. That  leads  me  to  tears;  I cry  when  loving 
seems  impossible. 

The  complete  response  to  God’s  love  is  empow- 
erment. The  struggle  to  unite  myself  with  God  (the 
inward  path)  and  the  outward  struggle  to  liberate 
myself  and  other  people  from  fear,  are  not  divided. 
Political  involvement  and  spiritual  seeking  are  simul- 
taneous and  complementary.  I like  to  think  I am 
attacking  oppression  on  all  levels  in  my  life:  in 
my  personal  relationships,  in  my  political  organi- 
zing, in  my  prayers,  and  in  my  attempts  to  under- 
stand myself. 

I find  that  praying  for  peace  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  my  activism.  When  I pray,  the  immediate 
responses  are,  “Do  you  really  believe  it  can  happen?” 
and  “What  are  you  doing  to  make  it  happen?”  If 
there  is  any  doubt  within  me  that  peace  is  possible, 
or  if  I am  not  responding  to  opportunities  to  be  a 
peacemaker,  this  arises  when  I pray.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  a tremendous  intrinsic  value  in 
prayer.  “If  you  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I will  do 
it.”  John  14:14. 

What  we  need  to  do,  then,  is  to  give  ourselves  to 
the  Lord’s  will.  “I  have  told  you  all  this  so  that  in 
me  you  may  find  peace.  In  the  world  you  will  have 
trouble.  But  courage;  I have  conquered  the  world.” 
-John  16:30. 

Peace,  I leave  with  you,  my  friends, 

Shalom,  my  peace,  in  all  you  do. 

Peace  I leave  with  you,  my  friends 
I give  to  you  so  you  can  give  to  others  too. 

To  share  this  love  is  why  I came 
to  show  His  kindness  to  all  men 
Go  now,  my  friends,  and  do  the  same, 
until  I come  again . 

Take  my  hand  and  be  at  peace. 

The  spirit  of  our  love  I send 
and  with  this  love  you  will  be  free 
until  I come  again. 

With  this  love  all  men  will  know 
that  loneliness  is  at  an  end. 

Rejoice,  my  brothers,  though  I go 
for  I will  come  again. 

“Unless  a man  has  been  born  over  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  — John  3:3.  To  be  born 
again  means  to  become  a beginner.  The  following 
quote  from  Zen  Mind , Beginner’s  Mind  expresses  this 
ideal.  “Our  original  mind  includes  everything  within 
itself.  It  is  always  rich  and  sufficient  within  itself. 
You  should  not  lose  your  self-sufficient  state  of 
mind.  This  does  not  mean  a closed  mind,  but  actu- 
ally an  empty  mind  and  a ready  mind.  If  your  mind 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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(Theology:  Cont.  from  page  107) 

is  empty,  it  is  always  ready  for  anything;  it  is  open 
to  everything.  In  the  beginner’s  mind,  there  are 
many  possibilities;  in  the  expert’s  mind  there  are 
few.” 

There  is  a passage  from  John  which  has  a beauti- 
ful message  about  death.  I found  it  on  my  great- 
grandfather’s tombstone.  It  is  appropriate  for  a 
tombstone,  but  also  for  every  day  while  we  are 
alive.  “A  grain  of  wheat  remains  a solitary  grain 
unless  it  falls  onto  the  ground  and  dies.  But  if  it 
dies  it  bears  a rich  harvest.”  — John  12:24. 

I wrote  a poem  a few  years  ago  which  expresses 
the  same  thing. 

She  gave  me  to  the  light 
and  I lost  this  aloneness. 

Star  at  sunrise, 
follow  in  her  wake. 

I do  not  know  myself  alone 
any  longer.  —February  5,  1977 

The  metaphor  of  being  a star  at  sunrise  — shining 
independently  now,  but  ready  to  yield  to  the  great- 
er light  when  it  comes  — has  always  been  powerful 
for  me. 

The  same  idea  is  also  expressed,  in  John  3:30,  in 
the  words  of  John  the  Baptist:  “The  bridegroom’s 
friend,  who  stands  by  and  listens  to  him,  is  over- 
joyed to  hear  the  bridegroom’s  voice.  This  joy,  this 
perfect  joy,  is  now  mine.  As  he  grows  greater,  I 
must  grow  less.” 

I have  always  seen  this  as  a balance  of  inward 
Self  and  outward  self.  But  I can  see  now,  as  Madge 
Seaver  said,  that  the  Inner  Light  is  an  integral  part 
of  me.  When  the  Lord  spoke  to  me  at  PYM  last 
summer,  the  words  were  “I  have  been  assured  . . 
and  not  “I  assure  you  . . 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  I am  mortal,  that 
death  is  very  close.  About  a year  and  a half  ago,  I 
had  a premonition  that  I would  die  by  falling  from 
a tree.  I soon  forgot  about  it,  but  it  came  true,  in  a 
sense,  several  months  later. 

I was  involved  in  a romance  that  was  very  enrich- 
ing and  satisfying  until  a time  came  when  I needed 
a lot  of  support  and  the  woman  I was  in  love  with 
needed  distance.  I was  in  agony  for  two  weeks;  I 
couldn’t  leave  her  alone  and  she  couldn’t  give  me 
any  support.  One  time  I was  at  the  top  of  a high 
pine  tree  (which  wasn’t  a coincidence  because  I 
climbed  a lot  of  trees  during  my  time  at  Woolman), 
and  I realized  that  if  I let  go  I would  fall  and  die 
and  my  trouble  would  be  finished.  The  thought 
that  followed  immediately  was,  “It  wouldn’t  work; 
suicide  is  no  solution.”  The  next  thought  was,  “I 


can  end  the  relationship.”  So  I climbed  down  and 
found  her  and  talked  it  over  with  her.  She  agreed 
that  it  wasn’t  working,  and  we  terminated  the  rela- 
tionship. 

Because  I was  so  dependent  on  her,  I couldn’t 
see  the  solution  until  I had  considered  death.  I 
had  to  look  at  death  and  then  come  back  one  step. 

This  experience,  and  the  other  contacts  I have  had 
with  profound  grief,  have  been  the  most  valuable 
experiences.  I often  cannot  surrender  to  God  until 
I’ve  been  immersed  in  pain.  It  is  the  death  of  giving 
up  the  solution,  not  trying  to  hold  onto  what  I want, 
which  is  birth  into  God’s  care.  As  Antoine  de  Saint 
Exupery  says  in  The  Little  Prince,  “It  is  such  a 
secret  place,  the  land  of  tears.”  It  is  also  a place  very 
close  to  God. 

Once,  several  years  ago,  at  a time  when  I was  very 
lonely,  I went  into  the  woods  and  sat  down  with  my 
back  against  a tree.  I let  go  of 'all  the  loneliness  and 
self-righteousness  and  all  other  human  things  and 
became  a root.  My  pain  was  absorbed  by  the  tree 
and  I was  soothed.  In  all  of  my  emotional  and 
spiritual  experiences,  there  has  been  an  element  to 
take  me  beyond  myself,  something  to  help  me  for- 
get that  I am  human. 

I like  the  metaphor  of  having  empty  hands.  Any- 
thing I carry  weights  me  down;  so  when  I accept  a 
gift,  I try  to  be  totally  grateful  and  to  give  it  to 
someone  else,  to  pass  it  on. 

Another  metaphor  of  my  spiritual  journey  is  that 
I am  walking  in  a cave,  into  bigger  and  bigger  caverns. 
When  I find  that  there  are  limitations  in  an  ideolo- 
gy or  experience,  I frantically  feel  my  way  along 
the  walls  until  I find  a door  to  a bigger  room.  I 
am  getting  closer  to  freedom.  And  of  course  the 
Lord  is  working  to  let  me  out,  to  let  in  the  light. 

I would  like  to  close  with  another  quote  from 
John,  which  coincides  with  what  Morgen  said  ear- 
lier, that  you  can  only  be  truly  at  home  when  you 
have  no  home.  “Set  your  troubled  hearts  at  rest. 
Trust  in  God  always;  trust  also  in  me.  There  are 
many  dwelling  places  in  my  father’s  house  ...  I 
am  going  there  on  purpose  to  prepare  a place  for 
you.  And  if  I go  and  prepare  a place  for  you,  I 
shall  come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself,  so  that 
where  I am,  you  may  be  also.”  —John  14:1-4. 
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Reflections  on  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation  Triennial 

Gwatt,  Thunersee,  Switzerland 
August  11-18,  1979 

by  Rose  Lewis,  NPYM  FWCC  Representative, 

University  Meeting 

It  is  very  difficult  to  report  on  something  like  a 
Triennial  meeting  of  Friends  — one  really  must  be 
present  to  catch  the  feeling  of  such  a gathering. 

The  most  stimulating  and  interesting  part  is  seeing 
old  Friends  and  meeting  new  ones.  It  is  a thrill 
each  time  you  spot  a familiar  face  and  fun  to  catch 
up  on  each  other’s  news.  At  meals,  especially,  we 
had  a good  chance  to  meet  new  people  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  famous  world-wide  Quaker 
network.  It  is  amazing  how  often  you  discover 
mutual  friends  with  a person  you  are  meeting  for 
the  first  time.  That  first  evening  I sat  next  to 
Marius  Boelsma  from  Netherlands  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  discovered  that  we  had  both  worked  with  Ser- 
vice Civil  Internationale  years  ago  and  had  mutual 
friends  in  that  connection.  It  was  especially  valu- 
able to  meet  Friends  from  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
get  first-hand  accounts  of  conditions  in  Zimbabwe, 
Kenya,  India,  etc.  Throughout  the  week,  we  feasted 
upon  these  opportunities  to  visit,  share  ideas  and 
experiences  with  Friends  from  throughout  the 
world,  and  this  was  the  richest  part  of  the  Triennial 
for  us. 

In  the  first  session,  we  were  told  that  since  there 
had  been  no  word,  it  appeared  that  Ham  Sok  Han 
would  not  be  able  to  come,  after  all.  It  was  a special 
thrill  for  everyone,  then,  on  Monday  morning,  when 
Ed  Bronner,  who  chairs  FWCC,  announced  that 
both  Ham  and  Chin  Young  Sang  (Clerk  of  Seoul 
Meeting)  would  be  arriving  just  after  lunch.  When 
they  arrived  in  our  dining  room  there  was  a sudden 
hush,  and  then  a burst  of  appreciation  and  joy  that 
they  were  actually  there.  As  Akio  Watanabe,  from 
Tokyo,  kept  saying,  “It’s  a miracle!  It’s  a miracle!” 

Swiss  Friends  had  done  an  amazing  job  of  organi- 
zing and  arranging  everything  for  our  convenience 
and  enjoyment  — from  the  excellent  food  and  housing 
arrangements,  to  an  evening  of  Swiss  entertainment 
and  various  excursions.  Early  on  we  all  had  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  strictness  of  Swiss  punctuality 
and  precision,  with  many  jokes  about  Swiss  watches, 
etc.;  we  were  all  amazed  at  how  smoothly  things 
went.  Everyone  was  grateful  for  the  meticulous 
care  that  went  into  the  planning. 

One  morning  during  worship  a Swiss  Friend  shared 


with  us  the  simple  prayer  Pierre  Ceresole  gave  dur- 
ing the  last  Yearly  Meeting  he  was  able  to  attend, 
“Eternal  One,  grant  us  the  courage  to  hear  your 
voice  and  to  obey.”  The  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  occurred  later  in  the  week  and  Madelaine 
Jequier  gave  us  a short  presentation  about  his  life 
and  work.  A Swiss  engineer  and  teacher,  he  started 
the  first  work  camp  organization  shortly  after 
World  War  I,  Service  Civil  Internationale  (SCI), 
with  the  ideal  that  civil  service  in  areas  of  need 
should  replace  military  service.  He  was  imprisoned 
repeatedly  for  expressing  his  convictions  in  action  — 
refusing  to  accept  military  service,  or  pay  military 
tax,  etc.  He  saw  the  work  of  SCI  as  a “peace  offen- 
sive” and  organized  many  work  camps,  where  hard 
work  and  significant  projects  to  meet  human  needs 
were  the  standard.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  his  courage  and  faithfulness  to  his  beliefs  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  Swiss  Quakers  through  the 
years.  Ever  since  I went  to  my  first  SCI  work  camp 
years  ago,  I have  been  impressed  with  the  example 
of  this  man’s  life,  and  I greatly  appreciated  this  tes- 
timony in  memory  of  Pierre  Ceresole.  His  short 
prayer  is  an  expression  for  me  of  the  call  of  the  Tri- 
ennial and  of  Friends  everywhere.  Moving  testi- 
monials were  also  given  at  our  opening  session  to 
the  lives  and  work  of  three  outstanding  Quakers 
who  have  died  since  the  last  Triennial:  Ranjit 
Chetsingh,  Heberto  Sein,  and  James  Walker.  Each 
had  a distinctive  effect  on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
FWCC. 

It  was  a festive  occasion  when  Gerald  Priestland 
gave  his  lecture  on  “Applying  Quaker  Values 
Today.”  Religious  leaders  from  throughout 
Switzerland  had  been  especially  invited  that  even- 
ing and  we  were  all  charmed  by  the  introduction  of 
beautiful  Salome  Nolega  David  of  Kenya.  Gerald 
Priestland  is  Religious  Affairs  Correspondent  for 
the  BBC  and  gives  a short  commentary  every  Satur- 
day morning  about  religion  and  current  news.  A 
collection  of  these  talks  has  been  published  recently 
in  a book  called  Faithfully  Yours,  which  is  the  title 
of  his  radio  presentations.  His  lecture  for  the  Tri- 
ennial dealt  with  two  areas  he  thought  might  be 
neglected  — theology  and  the  media.  It  was  stimu- 
lating and  provocative  and,  indeed,  did  raise  points 
of  view  that  Friends  often  overlook  or  reject. 

As  at  Yearly  Meeting,  the  small  worship-sharing 
and  interest  groups  were  precious  times  of  getting 
acquainted  and  sharing  our  deepest  concerns  and 
ideas  with  other  Friends.  Primary  attention  at  the 
plenary  sessions  was  given  to  consideration  of 
FWCC’s  directions  and  priorities  for  the  coming 
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decade,  ongoing  work,  and  several  concerns  brought 
by  different  Yearly  Meetings.  Quaker  UN  work, 
especially  relating  to  disarmament  and  human 
rights,  was  reported  on  by  Steve  Thiermann  of  the 
New  York  office,  and  by  Philip  Martin  of  the  Geneva 
office.  It  was  suggested  that  each  YM  release  a 
Friend  in  the  coming  year  to  work  on  disarmament. 
What  a difference  that  could  make  in  the  world! 
Robert  Cory  reported  on  the  Right  Sharing  of 
World  Resources  program  and  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  our  Gufflham  report  including  the  sug- 
gestions about  developing  queries  about  our  use  of 
resources.  The  energy  crisis  has  helped  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  whole  issue.  We  were  reminded  that  we 
each  need  John  Woolman’s  clear  commitment  to 
simplifying  material  life  in  order  to  relieve  oppres- 
sion and  develop  the  spiritual  dimension  of  our 
being. 

The  abolition  of  torture  was  a concern  laid  upon 
Friends  everywhere  at  the  last  Triennial  in  1976. 

We  heard  reports  on  what  various  YMs  have  done 
since  then  - France  YM  has  been  especially  involved 
on  this  issue,  also  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Philadel- 
phia, and  German  Democratic  Republic  YMs.  How- 
ever, many  YMs  have  done  little  or  nothing  about 
this  matter,  and  we  were  all  asked  to  convey  to 
Friends  back  home  the  urgency  of  this  “Campaign 
for  the  Abolition  of  Torture.” 

Two.  new  concerns  were  brought  to  us  at  this 
Triennial:  The  Assyrians,  with  whom  Swedish 
Friends  have  been  especially  involved,  and  children 
bearing  military  arms.  The  first  concern  was  de- 
scribed as  follows:  “The  Assyrians,  or  Syrianis,  are 
a small  Christian  minority  originating  in  the  old 
Mesopotamia.  Today  there  are  Assyrian  communi- 
ties in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  including  20,000 
in  Turkey.  In  recent  years,  the  Assyrians  in  Tur- 
key have  suffered  severe  persecution  from  their 
Moslem  neighbours.  Many  have  left  their  homes 
and  resettled  in  other  countries.  But  the  acute  pro- 
blem at  the  present  moment  is  the  plight  of  the 
Assyrians  who  remain  in  Turkey.  Many  of  them 
wish  to  flee,  but  doors  are  mostly  closed  to  them. 
Since  they  have  not  yet  obtained  recognition  as 
refugees  under  the  Geneva  Convention,  not  many 
countries  are  willing  to  accept  them.  They  have  no 
claim  to  protection,  and  risk  being  returned  and 
imprisoned.  Many  enter  the  new  country  illegally 
and  live  underground,  in  constant  fear  of  being 
detected. 

“For  some  time  past  Scandinavian  Friends  have 
had  the  concern  that  something  be  done  to  provide 


legal  status  for  these  people  and  to  ensure  their 
rights  to  live  in  peace  and  security  in  their  new 
environments. 

The  Triennial  has  passed  a minute  asking  the 
Quaker  United  Nations  Offices  to  look  into  the 
whole  question  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

The  following  minute  was  approved  on  the  second 
concern:  “Edna  Legg  has  brought  before  us  the 
concern  of  Switzerland  Yearly  Meeting  that  Friends 
should  register  their  abhorrence  of  the  widespread 
involvement  of  children  in  military  training  and 
even  in  active  combat.  We  unite  with  this  concern 
and  ask  Yearly  Meetings  to  take  whatever  action  may 
may  be  appropriate  or  necessary  in  their  own  coun- 
tries to  eliminate  the  militarisation  of  children. 

“This  concern  has  been  brought  before  us  during 
the  International  Year  of  the  Child,  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  United  Nations.  We  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  proper  forum  for  the  adoption 
of  agreed  measures  against  the  participation  of  child- 
ren in  military  training  and  action,  and  ask  our  Qua- 
ker United  Nations  Offices  to  pursue  this  concern.” 
(More  information  is  available  in  a book,  Les  Enfants 
Qui  Souffrent,  by  a young  French  journalist,  Nicolas 
Hulot.  According  to  him,  children  from  10  to  16 
and  even  younger  are  reported  to  be  involved  in  mil- 
itary training  and  within  institutions  and  informal 
activities  linked  with  various  civil  wars,  armies  of 
liberation  movements,  and  even  limited  internation- 
al wars.  He  cites  cases  of  children  either  being 
trained  or  taking  part  in  combat  in  many  countries, 
including  Angola,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia,  Iran, 
Lebanon,  Nicaragua,  Vietnam,  Uganda,  Laos,  United 
Kingdom,  North  Ireland,  and  Palestine.  In  addi- 
tional countries,  such  as  China,  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  and  the  U.S.,  military  training  exists 
in  public  schools  for  youth  under  18.) 

We  all  felt  a great  closeness  as  our  week  together 
drew  to  an  end.  Time  was  too  short  for  all  we 
wanted  to  do  — questions  to  ask,  people  we  hadn’t 
had  a chance  to  meet,  etc.  We  parted,  reluctantly, 
while  looking  forward  to  plans  for  holding  the  1982 
Triennial  in  Kenya,  hosted  by  East  Africa  Yearly 
Meeting. 
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Doing  Faithfully  the  Tasks  at  Hand 

The  editor  apologizes  for  the  errors  in  lay-out  of  the 
report  of  Leanore  Goodenow’s prison  project  in  the 
March,  1980,  issue.  We  reprint  the  account  in  this 
issue  with  the  following  letter  from  Leanore  as 
preface: 

“At  the  request  of  the  prison  administration  I set 
an  art  program  going  last  fall.  I found  an  excellent 
person  to  direct  it.  . . Then  at  prisoner  request,  I 
got  an  anti-nicotine  addiction  program  at  Medium 
Security  started  with  28  men  participating.  Since 
then  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  one  going  at  Maximum 
where  well  over  100  men  want  the  program,  and 
just  today  got  a go-ahead  from  a sponsor  if  the  pri- 
son administration  accepts  it.  I’m  also  working  on 
a literary  group  idea  for  Maximum,  and  we  are  now 
about  to  start  our  1 8th  month  of  the  discussion 
program.  If  I can  fmd  people  to  run  it,  I’ll  try  to 
get  an  art  program  going  at  Maximum  this  spring. 

So  we  move  forward.  I’m  just  taking  off  for  our 
usual  Monday  night  journey  to  the  prison.  The 
weather  hasn’t  stopped  us  once  this  year.” 

If  I were  a writer  of  spirituals,  I’d  create  one  for 
a Friend,  titling  it  “Ain’t  Nothin  Gonna  Stop  This 
Woman”  — Leanore  Goodenow,  from  Mountain 
View  Meeting  in  Denver,  whose  persuasive  powers 
extend  from  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  the 
Colorado  State  Legislature,  the  governor’s  office, 
the  Department  of  Corrections,  the  judiciary,  mem- 
bers of  the  state  bar  and  the  medical  profession,  and 
the  Colorado  State  Prison  System. 

Leanore  Goodenow  describes  her  prison  work 
with  the  zest  of  any  creator  describing  her  art: 

“You  don’t  need  a national  agency  to  direct  you  to 
a project.  You  can  go  out  into  your  own  commun- 
ity, assess  the  needs  and  initiate  your  own  programs.” 
That  is  how  she  began  a series  of  weekly  discussion 
programs  in  October  1978  in  the  Colorado  State 
Prison  at  Canon  City  where  she  had  been  going 
with  a small  group  of  Friends  to  worship  monthly 
with  prisoners  for  the  previous  six  years.  The  speak- 
er-discussion series,  carried  on  by  Leanore  Goodenow, 
with  co-sponsors  (and  Friends)  Don  Sheldon  and 
Mike  Yarrow,  later  replaced  by  Robert  Hubbard, 
has  been  voluntary,  with  no  organizational  spon- 
sorship or  funding. 

“I  clipped  an  interview  from  The  Denver  Post 
which  asked  for  new  ideas  and  volunteers  to  put 
them  to  use  in  prison  programs.  I waited  for  some 
public  response  to  this  invitation.  When  none  ma- 


terialized, I asked  the  prisoners  after  a Meeting  for 
Worship  if  they  would  be  interested  in  a discussion 
series  with  informed  people  from  the  outside.” 

They  said  “Yes.”  Self-help  programs  had  been  de- 
clining in  the  prisons,  and  Leanore  also  wondered 
how  many  state  senators,  judges  and  lawyers  had 
any  first-hand  acquaintance  with  prisoners  whose 
lives  were  shaped  by  their  legislation  and  decisions. 
The  calls  began.  No  one  turned  Leanore  down.  By 
September  1978  this  retired  director  of  Scattergood 
Friends  School  and  first  clerk  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  had  a two-month  program  organized 
and  approved  by  the  prison.  It  listed  speakers,  to- 
pics, a legislator  and  a young  discussant  for  each 
Monday  evening  from  October  to  December  8. 

Before  the  first  meeting  171  prisoners  signed  up 
for  the  program  at  Maximum  Security,  but  no  more 
than  15  were  allowed  to  attend  any  kind  of  meet- 
ings, for  security  reasons.  Fifteen  met  that  first 
meeting  to  hear  Dr.  Charles  Milligan  speak  on  the 
“Development  of  the  Inner  Man.”  Charles  Milligan, 
Senator  Barbara  Holme,  co-sponsor  Don  Sheldon, 
a Denver  business  man,  and  Max  Tyler,  a young 
discussant,  participated,  along  with  Leanore  as 
moderator. 

Both  topics  and  speakers  have  been  varied  and 
well  received.  Some  matters  of  particular  interest 
to  prisoners  have  been  the  state  sentencing  bill,  dis- 
parity of  sentences,  the  Parole  Board,  the  prison 
industries  program,  and  self-help  in  education,  skills 
training,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment,  state  parole, 
health,  and  getting  jobs  outside.  The  legislators 
attending  before  Christmas  urged  that  the  program 
continue  during  the  legislative  session  starting  in 
January,  since  their  experiences  talking  with  pri- 
soners had  put  them  in  touch  with  the  realities  of 
prison  life  much  more  than  their  previous  guided 
tours  had. 

Occasional  occurrences  threatened  the  continua- 
tion of  the  series.  When  prisoners  in  Maximum  be- 
gan a non-violent  strike  after  the  second  discussion 
meeting,  the  prison  shut  down  all  programs.  Un- 
daunted, Leanore  requested  a transfer  of  the  series 
to  Medium  Security,  where  it  was  held  for  two 
months  until  January,  when  it  resumed  at  Maximum, 
and  from  then  on  took  place  on  alternate  Mondays 
at  Medium  and  Maximum.  At  Medium  Security 
attendance  started  with  12,  hit  35  when  Mary 
Hoagland  spoke  on  the  Changing  Roles  of  Women, 
and  peaked  at  100  when  Lt.  Governor  Nancy  Dick 
participated  last  March.  During  the  spring  40  to  70 
prisoners  participated  each  week. 

The  participants  from  the  Denver  area  leave  for 
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Canon  City  and  the  prison  near  the  end  of  the  work- 
day, at  four  o’clock,  and  return  close  to  midnight 
after  a drive  of  240  miles,  a quick  snack  on  the  way, 
and  2Vi  hours  with  prisoners.  After  the  two-hour 
meeting  breaks  up,  prisoners  gather  around  the  visi- 
tors from  outside  for  individual  discussions.  Com- 
munity resource  persons,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
workers,  a trainer  in  non-violence,  and  feminists 
were  welcomed  with  great  interest.  Discussion  by 
prisoners  has  always  been  lively.  None  of  the  pro- 
gram participants  have  complained  of  the  16-hour 
day  they  experience  by  making  the  8-hour  trip  to 
the  prison.  Discussions  in  the  car  returning  to  Den- 
ver are  both  lively  and  thoughtful:  “It  is  important 
to  remember  that  every  one  of  those  prisoners  is 
going  to  be  out  on  the  street  again  some  day.” 
“Having  endless  hours  and  days  of  putting  in  time 
must  be  extremely  frustrating.”  “Being  given  little 
opportunity  to  make  decisions  during  incarceration 
will  not  prepare  prisoners  to  hold  jobs  and  go  straight 
after  they  get  out.”  “Prisons  have  been  a dismal 
failure.”  “The  prisoners  can  look  forward  to  get- 
ting out,  but  many  guards  are  stuck  there  until  they 
retire.” 

Some  31  legislators  had  attended  by  September  1 , 
1979.  Included  have  been  the  chairpersons  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  and  most 
of  their  committee  members.  All  of  them  have 
responded  to  many  questions  and  comments  by 
prisoners.  A Supreme  Court  justice,  the  Director 
of  Prison  Industries,  the  state  Public  Defender  and 
the  head  of  the  state  division  of  criminal  justice 
have  been  among  other  well-known  speakers  who 
appeared  in  the  first  10  months. 

“What  I’ve  learned  from  prisoners,”  Leanore 
shares,  “is  that  they  respond  to  new  ideas  and  ap- 
preciate contacts  with  volunteers  from  outside.  , 
What  I’d  like  to  encourage  many  to  do,  wherever 
they  live,  is  to  create  their  own  volunteer  programs 
for  prisoners,  and  hopefully  these  efforts  will  make 
life  inside  more  meaningful  and  will  lead  to  a better 
life  when  they  get  out.” 

The  Meetings  for  Worship  at  the  prison  (requested 
by  a minute  from  Mt.  View  Meeting)  have  finished 
their  seventh  year.  “Our  purpose  in  holding  Meet- 
ings for  Worship  has  been  to  worship  with  prisoners 
and  to  be  with  them  in  their  extremity.  In  the  dis- 
cussion program  (which  has  the  sympathetic  inter- 
est of  the  meeting)  we  want  to  enable  prisoners  to 
find  new  strength  and  hope  through  becoming  so- 
cially and  politically  aware  and  better  informed,  to 
connect  them  to  community  resources  when  they 
get  out,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  positive  options 
open  to  them.” 


The  weekly  discussion  program  that  was  to  end 
before  Christmas  of  1978  is  still  going  strong  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

“I  didn’t  know  when  I was  serving  on  the  Denver 
Anti-Crime  Commission,  Standards  and  Goals  for 
Colorado,  Corrections  Task  Force,  and  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  to  be  an  introduction  to  and  pre- 
paration for  the  prison  work  I’ve  subsequently  done. 
I was  just  trying  to  do  faithfully  the  tasks  at  hand, 
and  all  the  rest  followed  . . 

[Editor’s  note:  Leanore  Goodenow  recently  re- 
ceived an  award  for  her  years  of  prison  work, 
especially  for  the  Discussion  Program  reported 
here,  at  a “Pre-Release”  Conference  in  Denver 
which  was  attended  by  state  officials,  judges, 
members  of  the  bar,  and  state  corrections  office 
staff.] 


What  Next  for  South  Korea? 

Sang  Dal  Cha,  Los  Angeles  Meeting 

Recent  news  accounts  indicate  that  on  December 
12  last  year  a two  star  general,  Chon  Too  Hwan, 
head  of  the  Army  Security  Command,  launched  a 
successful  coup.  Chon  and  the  other  generals  in- 
volved in  the  coup  were  mostly  former  classmates 
at  the  Korean  Military  Academy.  They  had  been 
proteges  of  assassinated  President  Park  and  were 
loyal  to  him  and  to  his  dictatorial  policies.  For  this 
reason,  they  were  angered  by  current  President  Choi 
Kyu  Hah’s  recent  easing  of  some  of  Park’s  most  re- 
pressive policies  and  his  proposal  to  adopt  a new 
democratic  constitution. 

Chon  and  his  fellow  generals  kept  President  Choi 
captive  and  arrested  then  Martial  Law  Commander, 
Gen.  Chung  Seung  Hwa,  and  15  other  top  generals 
and  their  aides.  In  mutinous  rebellion  against  their 
superiors  in  the  U.S.-ROK  Joint  Command,  Chon 
and  his  followers  moved  troops  from  defense  posi- 
tions along  the  D.M.Z.  to  support  and  enforce  their 
personal  seizure  of  power.  Although  it  appears  they 
were  unable  to  take  complete  control  of  the  govern- 
ment because  of  protests  from  the  U.S.  military 
command  and  the  U.S.  State  Department,  they 
were  able  to  force  President  Choi  to  put  some  of 
the  rebellious  generals  in  important  cabinet 
positions. 

Gen.  Lee  Hee  Song,  brother-in-law  of  Chon  Too 
Hwan,  was  made  martial  law  commander  and  army 
chief  of  staff.  The  Internal,  Defense  and  Justice 
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ministries  were  all  occupied  by  generals  who  had 
sided  with  Gen.  Chon.  President  Choi  was  forced 
to  postpone  the  announcement  of  his  new  cabinet 
in  order  to  accommodate  Gen.  Chon’s  demands.  An 
article  in  the  December  20  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  noted  that  “He  [President  Choi] 
has  lost  a great  deal  of  the  moral  authority  of  his 
office  by  apparently  caving  into  the  demands  of 
younger  generals  led  by  Major  General  Chon  Too 
Hwan,  head  of  the  Army  Security  Command.” 
President  Choi  had  been  described  as  a weak  career 
diplomat  even  before  this  incident.  People  now 
wonder  how  successful  he  will  be  in  leading  the 
country  during  this  important,  critical,  transition 
period. 

Gen.  Chon’s  announced  reason  for  the  whole  ac- 
tion and  the  arresting  of  the  martial  law  comman- 
der and  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Chung,  was  that 
Chung  had  been  involved  in  the  plot  to  assassinate 
President  Park.  Kim  Jae  Kyu,  the  former  KCIA 
chief  who  shot  and  killed  Park,  flatly  denied  in 
court  that  Gen.  Chung  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
killing.  Gen.  Chon,  who  headed  the  original  inquiry 
into  Park’s  death,  had  himself  previously  cleared 
Chung  of  any  involvement  in  the  assassination  plot. 
Gen.  Chon  and  his  group,  during  their  traitorous 
action,  killed  and  wounded  over  40  men,  including 
a colonel.  They  also  violated  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  military  command,  thereby  placing  in  jeopardy 
the  goodwill  and  commitment  of  the  people  and 
government  of  tne  United  States  to  the  mutual  de- 
fense of  South  Korea. 

Though  Chon  and  his  followers  should  be  held 
responsible  for  their  actions,  who  now  dares  to  chal- 
lenge them?  Will  the  U.S.  military  in  Korea  or  the 
American  government  exercise  their  proper  author- 
ity? Or  will  they  stand  by  once  again  saying  that 
“We  can  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
South  Korea?” 

Who  is  to  assume  moral  responsibility  for  this 
whole  mess?  The  U.S.  gave  economic  and  military 
support  to  the  dictatorial  Park  regime  for  18  years. 
Now,  once  again,  this  nation  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  a small  selfish  power 
group  and  the  masses  of  people  who  are  fighting  to 
restore  democracy. 

After  the  death  of  President  Park,  the  Korean  peo- 
ple thought  they  had  been  given  an  unexpected  op- 
portunity to  build  a new  democratic  society.  But 
this  hope  quickly  faded  when  they  found  that  the 
Park  government  minus  Park  remained  alive  and 
strong.  In  the  midst  of  their  bitter  disappointment, 
Gen.  Chon  and  his  followers  staged  their  coup. 

Their  act  stunned  every  conscientious  Korean.  The 


very  next  day,  however,  Kim  Jong  Pil  said,  “We  are 
at  the  threshold  of  a new  era,”  praising  the  military 
shakeup.  Kim  is  a widely  distrusted  and  corrupt 
politician  who  recently  became  the  president  of  the 
Democratic  Republican  Party  which  under  Park 
ruled  South  Korea  for  nearly  two  decades. 

All  of  these  events  have  driven  the  democratic 
leaders  and  citizens  of  South  Korea  into  still  deep- 
er anger  and  indignation.  Theirs  is  an  awesome 
force  building  up,  ready  to  explode  when  the  time 
is  ripe. 

I am  gravely  concerned  by  this  situation,  and  I 
urge  the  U.S.  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  follow- 
ing policy  prerequisites: 

1 . A demand  for  Chon  Too  Hwan  and  his  group 
to  be  held  accountable  for  their  rebellion  against 
ROK/U.S.  authorities. 

2.  Support  for  the  South  Korean  people’s  move- 
ment to  restore  democracy  and  abolish  immediately 
the  present  dictatorial  Yushin  Constitution. 

3.  Support  for  the  recession  of  martial  law  and 
the  holding  of  elections  free  from  control  by  either 
the  military  or  the  remnants  of  the  Park  regime  to 
choose  a new  President  and  National  Assembly. 

4.  A realization  that  the  unification  of  Korea  is 
the  prime  national  aspiration  of  all  Koreans  both  in 
the  South  and  in  the  North. 

The  origin  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  present 
situation  in  South  Korea  is  twofold:  first,  because 
I am  a Korean  by  birth,  and  second,  because  I am 
now  a naturalized  American  citizen.  I love  both  of 
these  countries  very  much,  and  therefore  cannot 
but  fervently  pray  that  the  U.S.  will  adopt  a just 
policy  toward  South  Korea  stemming  from  the 
moral  strength  this  nation  so  badly  needs  to  regain. 


Letter 

[The  deep  concern  of  Friends  in  our  Yearly  Meetings 
for  the  welfare  of  Ham  Sok  Han  and  other  coura- 
geous Koreans  who  have  witnessed  and  suffered  for 
democratic  changes  of  government  prompted  this 
exchange  of  letters.] 

March  6,  1980 
Dear  Shirley, 

It  was  really  good  to  get  your  letter  asking  about 
Ham  Sok  Han  and  I hope  my  answer  will  reach  you 
in  time.  Yes,  we  did  see  him,  both  at  Friends  Meet- 
ing and  for  a several  hour  talk  at  his  home  in  early 
February. 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Ham  appeared  physically  well  and  in  moderately 
good  spirits.  I think  he  inevitably  feels  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  current  situation  very  deeply  though. 

On  the  surface  there  appear  to  be  certain  changes 
in  the  direction  of  democracy,  but  the  publicly  un- 
discussed reality  is  that  martial  law  continues  and 
that  the  martial  law  commander  holds- the  real  power 
in  the  country.  Martial  law  authorities  are  not  allow- 
ing the  Friday  night  prayer  meetings  at  Galilee 
Church  to  meet.  Although  some  people  are  able  to 
assemble  in  homes  at  these  times,  it  is  hard  on  the 
sense  of  community  in  the  human  rights  move- 
ment. 

Ham  stressed,  “Nothing  is  better  now  and  the 
economy  is  worse.”  Ham  feels  a key  factor  is  end- 
ing martial  law  which  he  does  not  feel  will  happen 
soon.  With  respect  to  possible  constitutional  revi- 
sions and  elections,  he  felt  that  the  critical  issue  was 
whether  Kim  Dae  Jung’s  political  rights  would  be 
restored  before  the  election  allowing  him  to  run 
for  president.  Note:  This  happened  last  weekend 
so  Ham  must  feel  very  good  about  that. 

Ham  feels  that  the  martial  law  authorities  don’t 
like  him  (i.e.  Ham).  “They  like  me  even  less  than 
Park  did.”  He  thinks  they  are  concerned  about  his 
appeal  to  people  and  are  trying  to  keep  his  name  out 
of  the  papers.  He  told  us  how  an  advertisement  for 
his  new  book  (which  included  his  photo)  had  re- 
cently been  censored  from  the  regular  newspapers  — 
something  which  had  never  happened  before.  Ham 
described  the  military  prosecutor  in  the  YWCA 
case  as  having  made  insulting  statements  about  him, 
describing  him  as  being  ashamed  of  his  actions,  and 
he  felt  the  military  authorities  were  spreading  other 
false  rumors  to  discredit  him. 

Ham  feels  the  censoring  of  his  magazine  is  worse 
than  under  Park.  He  described  the  word  “demo- 
cracy” as  cut  whenever  it  appeared.  He  seems  un- 
daunted, though,  and  is  planning  a new  issue  on 
the  constitution  which  is  bound  to  be  controversial. 

Ham’s  own  sentence  in  the  YWCA  case  (1  yeqr) 
has  been  suspended  as  has  Yun  Po  Sun’s  2 year 
sentence  (the  elderly  former  president  of  South 
Korea.)  However,  all  other  defendents  are  still  in 
prison  facing  terms  of  from  1 to  4 years.  Ham  is 
very  concerned  about  the  others  whom  he  says  were 
beaten  very  badly.  He  said  he  could  hear  people 
crying  out  in  the  night.  Paik  Gye  Won,  Director  of 
the  Reunification  Institute,  was  described  as  the 
most  badly  hurt  and  had  to  be  hospitalized  within 
the  prison. 

Ham  feels  that  a change  in  US  policy  is  very  im- 
portant. He  said,  “Everything  depends  on  the  US. 
The  US  just  thinks  in  terms  of  security  and  wants 


the  military  in  power.”  Ham  described  how  the  US 
protests  over  Chun  Doo  Whan’s  December  12th 
military  coup  gave  human  rights  people  some  sense 
of  hope.  However,  by  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  Richard  Holbrooke,  it  had 
become  clear  that  General  Chun  had  the  full  support 
of  the  US.  Ham  said  that  Chun  had  been  much 
more  open  in  his  use  of  power  since  then. 

These  are  the  major  things  Ham  talked  about. 

I hope  this  account  will  be  useful  to  you.  Ham  as 
you  know  has  always  been  very  outspoken  within 
South  Korea.  I think  any  of  these  things  I have  re- 
counted he  would  be  glad  to  have  you  share  with 
readers.  It  is  tremendously  important  to  keep 
Friends  informed  about  his  situation,  I think,  as  in- 
ternational concern  has  been  an  important  protec- 
tion for  him  and  others  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights.  Ham  mentioned  that  during  his  stay  in  jail, 
late  one  night,  General  Chun  Doo  Whan  came  to 
his  cell  to  inquire  if  he  was  alright.  I think  the 
cables  from  Friends  and  others  protesting  the  arrest 
of  Ham  and  others  must  have  gotten  through!  (That 
story  also  is  fine  to  print.) 

Maud  Easter 

AFSC  Quaker  International  Affairs 

Representative,  East  Asia 

Midwinter  Fellowship 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

Wilma  Gurney,  Westwood  Meeting 

On  February  9 and  10  the  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  returned  to  Temescal  Canyon 
for  its  Midwinter  Fellowship  with  the  question: 
“What  kind  of  community  can  my  Monthly  Meet- 
ing be?”  This  55th  session  of  SCQM  came  at  a dif- 
ficult time  in  the  world,  needing  to  experience  the 
light  within  and  to  be  open  with  each  other. 

From  Peace  and  Social  Order  reports,  we  re- 
joiced with  the  progress  that  led  to  “El  Colegio  de 
Paz.”  The  coming  together  of  El  Colegio  de  Paz 
with  Sonora  Association  of  Friends  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  build  a long  term  demonstration  project  on 
work  already  underway.  We  were  advised  that  let- 
ters from  individuals,  Peace  and  Social  Order  com- 
mittees, and  Monthly  Meetings  are  essential  so  that 
our  belief  in  the  Peace  Testimony,  concern  for  war 
taxes,  and  resistance  to  the  Draft  will  be  recognized. 
In  addition  to  letters,  plans  for  community  meet- 
ings must  be  developed  without  delay  so  we  are  pre- 
pared with  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary 
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to  reach  others. 

Barbara  Perry,  with  her  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation  association  and  her  participation 
in  the  Triennial  in  Switzerland,  helped  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  a handful  of  Friends  scattered  over  this 
speck  of  dust  we  call  our  world  within  the  Universe 
of  God.  FWCC’s  tangible  thrust  is  small  compared 
with  its  corporate  way  of  nudging  us  to  respond  to 
others.  Isolated  Friends  need  our  physical  touch 
and  international  organizations  need  the  strength 
of  our  beliefs  and  action.  She  brought  queries: 
“How  do  we  live  our  Quaker  values  today?  Where 
is  the  real  life  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends?” 
Despite  the  way  our  few  numbers  are  scattered  over 
the  world,  the  Society  of  Friends  is  like  an  invisible 
thread  strung  with  beads  of  different  colors  and 
forms.  With  Barbara,  we  know  that  when  we  touch 
another,  personal  responses  occur. 

“The  History  of  Community  in  the  Society  of 
Friends”  was  Madge  Seaver’s  responsibility  in  help- 
ing SCQM  look  at  our  Monthly  Meetings  today  in 
the  light  of  community  in  years  past.  We  were  re- 
minded of  the  Elders  of  Balby  who  saw  the  need 
for  maintaining  links  with  Friends  of  Truth  by  pre- 
paring Advices  and  Queries.  The  breadth  of  their 
counsel  and  questions  touched  individual  and  cor- 
porate lives.  We  continue  to  read  Advices  and  Quer- 
ies while  searching  ourselves  and  our  relations  with 
others,  never  forgetting  the  1656  Elders  of  Balby’s 
postscript:  “. . . these  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  Spirit, 
not  from  the  letter,  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
Spirit  giveth  life.” 

Madge  spoke  of  constrasts  between  today  and  yes- 
terday. In  earlier  days  being  a part  of  community 
with  its  sharing  and  caring  was  a natural  way  of 
life.  Today  we  are  often  told  to  look  to  ourselves 
and  not  be  dependent  on  others.  Do  we  believe 
a meeting-community  can  provide  the  support  an 
individual  needs?  Do  we  understand  the  meaning 
of  caring  for  one  another  in  God?  Are  we  bearing 
the  message  “that  of  God  within”  to  the  world? 

Are  we  living  and  serving  truth  in  our  daily  lives? 

The  profound  silence,  following  Madge  Seaver’s 
memorial-service-dream,  echoed  these  words:  “Our 
beloved  Society  of  Friends  deserves  much  to  be 
remembered. . .”  Prayerful  ministry  was  felt  with- 
in the  silence.  “Please  God,  not  a memorial,  but  a 
call  to  a living,  fulfilling  community  within  the 
Society  of  Friends.” 

State  of  the  Meeting  Reports  carried  us  forward 
and  inward  to  the  need  for  community.  Not  with- 
out pain,  Santa  Barbara  is  engaged  in  many  social 
concerns.  Midweek  worship  groups  and  a retreat 
brought  a flowering  of  care  for  one  another.  The 


80’s  bring  disturbing  times,  but  seeking  renewal, 
understanding  and  reconciliation  will  give  strength 
for  greater  service.  Riverside’s  fortieth  year  calls 
for  using  God’s  money  for  God’s  work.  First  Day 
School  is  revitalized.  Distances  are  a problem. 
Through  Meeting  for  Worship  they  come  together 
to  better  understand  others.  Los  Angeles  held 
together  believing  “When  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered. . and  now  have  multiplied.  “Cross-inter- 
pretation” is  a natural  part  of  worship.  Because 
Korean  concerns  continue,  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings  and  Los  Angeles  Meeting  must  remain 
close  to  each  other.  Orange  Grove  finds  sharing 
times  draw  children  and  “olders”  into  worship.  All 
is  not  easy.  A few  carry  the  major  work.  Finan- 
cial stewardship  is  a need.  Concerns  for  peace  and 
social  action  are  many.  God’s  love  fosters  their 
community.  Palomar  experienced  the  first  marriage 
under  their  care.  More  visiting  with  each  other  and 
among  meetings  is  needed  so  growth  of  the  spirit 
will  be  experienced  in  deeper  ways. 

Through  worship  and  fellowship  a spirit  of  giving 
was  experienced,  reminding  us,  “The  more  you  use, 
the  more  you  have.”  We  must  be  aware  of  the 
price  paid  for  living  in  disturbing  times.  “Burn 
out”  is  possible.  There  are  concerns  requiring 
attention,  but  we  must  not  lose  touch  with  our 
spiritual  roots.  We  ask,  “How  far  do  we  go  along 
with  the  world?”  Paul  said,  “Be  not  conformed 
by  the  world,  but  be  ye  transformed.”  We  heard, 
“Don’t  let  the  world  squeeze  you  into  its  mold. 

Let  God  remold  us  from  within.”  When  our  Meet- 
ings are  true  communities,  nourished  in  the  Light 
and  by  our  Quaker  heritage,  the  hopes  of  Midwinter 
Fellowship  1980  will  be  fulfilled. 


An  Important  Notice  to  Monthly  Meeting 
Clerks  and  Recorders  About  Membership 
Records 

John  Draper,  Statistical  Clerk,  PYM 

Transferring  members  from  one  Meeting  to  another 
is  a somewhat  complicated  and  protracted  process. 
Most  of  our  problems  in  gathering  accurate  Yearly 
Meeting  statistics  involve  transfers  that  are  not  com- 
pleted by  May  31 , the  last  day  of  the  PYM  member- 
ship year.  The  result  is  that  the  two  Meetings 
involved  — the  “old”  and  the  “new”  — report  the 
same  name  on  their  membership  lists;  or,  more 
often,  neither  Meeting  reports  the  name  of  the  trans- 
ferring member.  The  latter  case  usually  generates 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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annoyance  (or  worse)  between  the  Meetings,  and 
makes  for  extra  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Statistical  Clerk  in  straightening  out  the  mixups. 

If  Recorders  and  Clerks  will  review  the  following 
procedures  and  pitfalls,  they  should  have  an  easier 
time  effecting  smooth  and  expeditious  transfers. 

When  a member  arrives  at  a new  Meeting,  he/she 
must  initiate  the  transfer  by  writing  his/her  old 
Meeting,  requesting  a transfer.  When  the  old  Meet- 
ing approves  the  transfer,  that  Meeting’s  Recorder 
prepares  a CERTIFICATE  OF  REMOVAL  (trans- 
fer) which  the  Clerk  signs.  The  Recorder  also  pre- 
pares a second  form,  COPY  FROM  MEMBERSHIP 
RECORD , as  an  aid  to  the  new  Meeting  in  com- 
pleting its  file  on  new  members.  The  Recorder  is 
strongly  urged  to  complete  partially  a third  form, 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  TRANSFER,  with  a note  re- 
questing that  the  new  Meeting  complete  the  form 
and  return  it  promptly  to  the  old  Meeting.  Then  all 
three  forms  are  sent  together  to  the  new  Meeting. 

Now’s  the  rub:  The  ACCEPTANCE  OF  TRANS- 
FER cannot  be  returned  to  the  old  Meeting  until 
(1)  a committee  of  the  new  Meeting  meets  with  the 
prospective  transferee,  (2)  this  committee  recom- 
mends favorably,  and  (3)  the  new  Meeting,  at  a 
Meeting  for  Business,  approves  the  transfer.  And 
until  the  Clerk  and  Recorder  of  the  new  Meeting 
actually  return  the  ACCEPTANCE  OF  TRANSFER, 
the  transfer  is  not  complete,  and  the  member  must 
be  considered  as  still  “belonging”  to  the  old  Meet- 
ing. 

In  practice,  the  steps  outlined  above  take  about 
two  months,  so  you  now  have  barely  enough  time 
to  complete  a transfer  before  May  31,  1980. 

The  three  above-mentioned  forms,  plus  two 
more,  INFORM  A TION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
RECORDS  (a  work-sheet),  and  MEETING  MEM- 
BERSHIP RECORD  (the  permanent,  typed  copy) 
are  available  without  charge  from  the  statistical 
clerk.  Order  only  what  you  need  for  the  next  four 
months,  because  by  YM  time  in  August,  we  will 
have  revised  forms  for  general  distribution  in 
quantity. 

One  more  form  is  now  available  in  quantity  from 
the  Statistical  Clerk:  INFORMATION  AND  IN- 
STRUCTIONS ON  FINAL  AFFAIRS  (an  aid  to  the 
Meeting  in  case  of  the  death  of  a member  or  close 
attender). 

Order  forms  (cost-free)  from  John  E.  Draper, 
Statistical  Clerk,  1611  Clemson  Drive,  Davis,  CA 
95616.  (916)753-5051. 


Announcement 

Chartered  Bus  Service  To  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting 

Los  Angeles-Chico-Los  Angeles,  August  2 and  re- 
turn, August  9,  1980. 

Cost:  $40.00  Round  trip.  (Regular  rate:  $65.00 
round  trip.) 

Time:  10  hours  (approximately)  with  two  meal 
stops.  (Regular  time : 14  hours) 

Schedule:  Saturday,  August  2,  1980.  Leave  Los 
Angeles  Greyhound  Bus  Terminal  at  10  a.m.;  pick 
up  passengers  in  Pasadena  and  North  Hollywood. 
Preceed  via  Interstate  5 to  Chico,  arriving  there 
about  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  August  9,  1980.  Leave  Chico 
at  12  Noon;  arrive  Los  Angeles  area  at  10  or  11  p.m. 
Note:  At  Midwinter  Fellowship,  about  fifty  Friends 
indicated  interest  in  going  to  PYM  by  Charter  bus, 
but  made  no  commitment.  Will  representatives  and 
officers  bring  this  information  to  the  attention  of 
their  respective  Meetings  so  that  a final  decision  can 
be  made  at  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 
on  May  18,  1980. 

Reservations:  Friends  wishing  to  reserve  space  or 
obtain  additional  information  are  invited  to  write 
to  Bob  Vogel  and  include  a check  for  $10.00,  the 
deposit  for  each  reservation.  Checks  would  be  re- 
fundable if  we  could  not  fill  a bus.  (43  passengers.) 
Address:  1678  Casitas  Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91103. 
res.  (213)  798-9706;  ofc.:  (213)  791-3832 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  (PYM)  Needs  Friends 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting’s  planning  committee  met  in 
January  to  discuss  ideas  for  this  coming  yearly 
meeting,  1980.  The  junior  high  and  high  school 
Friends  who  attended  the  meeting  wanted  to  plan 
ahead  so  that  well-organized  activities  could  take 
place.  To  make  this  possible  we  need  resource  peo- 
ple with  specific  skills  who  would  be  willing  to  help 
set  up  some  activities.  The  planning  committee  is 
especially  interested  in  finding  people  with  interest 
in  leading  activities  in  weaving,  mask  making,  pottery, 
drama  and  guerrilla  theater.  A crafts  person  for  spe- 
cial Jr.  High  activities  is  also  needed.  If  you  have 
other  activities  that  you  would  like  to  help  coordi- 
nate, please  don’t  be  shy.  Funds  are  available  to 
cover  material  costs.  Please  contact  the  Junior  High 
advisor  David  Foster,  1313  Chestnut  Ln.,  Davis, 

CA  95616.  (916)758-8064. 
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AFSC  Summer  Workcamps 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  offer- 
ing workcamp  activities  for  both  high  school  and 
college  age  students.  Three  different  workcamps 
will  be  focusing  on  non-violent  lifestyles  and  anti- 
draft organizing  for  high  school  age  and  agricultural 
alternatives  for  college  age.  Workcamp  fees  vary 
with  scholarship  money  available.  Both  campers 
and  directors  are  being  sought.  For  more  informa- 
tion please  contact:  Margaret  Reynolds,  102 
Yosemite  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 

July  7-Aug.7  Agricultural  Alternatives 
Workcamp  (College  Age) 

July  13-Aug.  2 Non-violent  Lifestyles  Work- 
camp (Ninth-Twelfth  Grades) 

July  21 -Aug.  29  Anti-Draft  Organizing  Work- 
camp (High  School  Juniors  & Seniors) 

John  Woolman  School  Workcamps 

John  Woolman  School  will  be  constructing  8 new 
4-person  student  cabins  and  a washroom  facility 
from  May  through  September.  Volunteer  leader- 
teachers  are  being  recruited  to  receive  work  assign- 
ments from  the  construction  foreman  and  then  direct 
and  teach  workcampers. 

Camp  I — Sunday  supper,  June  29th  through 
Sunday  breakfast,  July  6th 

Camp  II  — Sunday  supper,  July  6th  through 
Sunday  breakfast,  July  13th 

Camp  III  — Sunday  supper,  July  13th  through 
Sunday  breakfast,  July  20th 

Mary  and  Russ  Jorgensen  are  workcamp  organi- 
zers and  leaders.  All  arrangements  and  inquiries 
should  be  made  through  them  at  7899  St.  Helena 
Road,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404.  Phone  (707) 
528-1502. 

Play  Review 

“There  Is  a Spirit” 

Jeanne  Lohmann,  San  Francisco  Meeting  and 
Associate  Editor 

In  the  September  Bulletin  report  on  the  fifth 
Intermoantain  Yearly  Meeting,  appreciative  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  skillful  presentation  of 
Annette  Marcus’  historical  fiction  drama  about  the 
early  life  and  searchings  of  James  Nayler,  “There  Is 
a Spirit.”  Young  Friends  from  Tempe,  Arizona, 
Meeting  performed  the  play  (look  again  at  those 
photographs!)  at  Ghost  Ranch  or,  rather,  they 
transformed  both  the  bare  modern  stage  and  the 


lives  of  those  of  us  who  watched  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  this  man  and  his  pilgrimage.  The  spo- 
ken ministry  of  Kenneth  Boulding  (whose  Nayler 
Sonnets  lift  and  tender  our  spirits)  in  the  continuing 
Meeting  for  Worship  growing  out  of  the  play  was 
tribute,  not  only  to  the  dedicated  understanding 
and  ability  of  these  Young  Friends,  but  to  the  joy 
and  difficulties  all  of  us  have  in  learning  to  be  faith- 
ful to  Nayler’s  vision. 

So  it  is  with  special  delight  we  note  the  publica- 
tion of  Annette  Marcus’  play,  written  when  she  was 
a senior  high  school  member  of  Tempe  Meeting,  as 
a project  for  independent  study.  In  the  introduc- 
tion she  writes  of  James  Nayler,  “His  weaknesses 
made  him  very  human  to  me,  and  his  eventual  re- 
conciliation helped  to  give  me  faith  in  that  great 
wealth  of  Inner  Light  which  is  in  each  man.” 

The  play  consists  of  five  scenes,  four  introduced 
by  a narrator.  There  are  nine  characters,  and  the 
page  of  simple  costume  suggestions  is  a helpful  re- 
source for  production.  Copies  for  a cast  are  $10, 
single  copies  $1 .25  (all  mailing  costs  included),  and 
may  be  ordered  from:  Annette  Marcus,  5 E.  14th 
St.,  Tempe,  AZ  85281. 


News  of  the  Meetings 

Worship  and  Ministry:  Care  for  One  Another. 

Eugene  Meeting’s  three-day  retreat  on  “How  Do  the 
Beatitudes  Guide  Our  Spiritual  Journey?”  included 
small  worship  sharing  groups,  art  activities,  walking 
through  woods  and  fields.  Grass  Valley  has  two  mid- 
week morning  meetings  for  worship,  each  followed 
by  a simple  breakfast.  Redwood  Forest  reports  wor- 
ship groups  meeting  in  Occidental , Sonoma , Napa. 
There  is  a new  worship  group  meeting  in  Gila,  New 
Mexico,  at  the  home  of  Josephine  Coats  (P.O.  Box 
98,  Gila,  New  Mexico  88038.)  Davis  planned  a 
series  of  dialogues  on  “Our  personal  religious  beliefs 
and  experiences.”  In  the  interest  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted,  individuals  are  encouraged  to  make 
their  own  announcements  after  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship. Phoenix  Meeting’s  sharing  group  “exercised” 
the  Queries  in  Quaker  Dialogues,  appointing  one 
person  to  write  a summary  for  presentation  to 
Monthly  Meeting,  the  completed  set  of  twelve 
queries  to  form  the  basis  for  the  annual  state  of 
the  Meeting  report.  Their  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Committee  is  “genuinely  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  permanent  ramps  and  un-widened  doors”  for 
handicapped  Friends  and  visitors,  and  Meeting  is 
moving  to  act  on  this  concern.  “.  . . We  try  to  wel- 
( Continued  on  page  118) 
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come  strangers.  We  see  each  other,  however,  too 
seldom;  we  may  sometimes  be  guilty  of  greeting 
each  other  while  forgetting  our  guests.  . . some  of  us 
reside  great  distances  from  the  Meeting  House  and 
each  other.  . . In  our  Meetings  for  Business  there 
are  times  when  we  should  have  more  patience  with 
one  another.”  San  Francisco  welcomes  new  mem- 
bers at  the  monthly  fellowship  luncheon  following 
Meeting  for  Worship.  The  Meeting’s  eighteen  year 
old  worship-study  group  has  moved  from  the  hos- 
pitable home  of  Van  and  Dick  Ernst  and  now  meets 
at  the  Center.  Honoring  its  fortieth  year  as  an  esta- 
blished monthly  meeting,  Friends  celebrated  with 
a birthday  potluck  and  program  under  the  care  of 
historian -archivist  Dale  Emmert.  Strawberry  Creek 
held  a party  to  celebrate  becoming  a monthly  meet- 
ing. Berkeley  scheduled  a six-week  interest  group 
on  “Helping,”  with  these  areas  under  discussion: 
“What  am  I feeling  when  called  to  assist  someone 
in  a crisis?  What  are  appropriate  and  effective 
actions  for  helpers?  Listening.  How  do  I feel  when 
asking  for  help?  Where  can  I turn  for  help?  When 
do  I seek  expert  help?  Specific  crisis  situations.” 

On  Valentine’s  Day  the  first  copies  of  Eternally 
Yours,  Ralph  and  Maude  Powell’s  legacy  of  letters 
edited  by  Rose  Lewis,  University  Meeting,  arrived 
from  the  publisher.  Pima  reports  that  “Both 
Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  would  have  been  proud 
no,  more  like  ‘delighted’  with  Ben  and  Madge 
Seaver”  as  Brinton  visitors  travelling  in  the  ministry 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Westwood’s  newsletter 
carried  a thoughtful  questionnaire  for  Friends  to 
think  about  and  answer  in  preparation  for  the  state 
of  the  Meeting  report,  reminding  us  that  (this  report) 

. . . “can  open  doors  for  the  future  of  our  Meeting. 
What  we  have  done  or  not  done  can  illuminate  paths 
to  explore.”  Orange  Grove  planned  a retreat  on 
“Marriage.”  Responding  to  the  query  on  unity, 
Friends  said:  “Unity  requires  that  we  become  in- 
volved in  the  decision  even  if  we  disagree.  Dull  com- 
pliance is  not  unity.”  Redwood  Forest  discussed 
“On  Laboring  Together”  or  “how  do  we  handle  con- 
flict in  the  Meeting?”  with  the  gathering  announced 
as  “probably  preceeded  by  a potluck”  (the  best  way! 
ed.)  In  the  New  Zealand  Friend,  Clive  Packer-Doust’s 
article,  “Why  Are  Friends  Afraid  of  Conflict?”  states: 
“It  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  conflict  is  something 
that  must  be  resolved.  Every  community  has  its  un- 
reconcilable  groups  . . . they  can  still  live  together 
in  love  and  acceptance.  Nothing  is  duller  or  deader 
than  a community  in  which  there  are  no  expressed 
differences  of  opinion  but  conflict  often  arouses  a 
lot  of  very  good  emotions.  It  can  and  should  stimu- 


late deeper  thinking  and  even  change  . . . Outward 
harmony  is  not  required  of  us.  What  is  necessary 
is  that  we  love  one  another  . . . What  do  we  mean 
by  love?”  Mountain  View’s  newsletter  includes  in- 
terviews with  Friends  in  response  to  provocative 
questions.  Some  samples  follow.  “What  is  your 
image  of  God?”  claimed  these  replies,  here  given 
anonymously:  “God  is  like  a ball  of  light  — all  dif- 
ferent colors.”  “I  know  what  it  isn’t;  it  isn’t  a man, 
it  isn’t  a woman.  It  isn’t  anything  we  can  picture 
or  imagine.  It’s  an  all-encompassing  caring,  and 
love  of  the  universe.”  “I  can’t  answer  that  in  words.” 
“I  don’t  know.  I haven’t  thought  about  it  lately. 

God  is  overwhelming.”  “.  . . a network  of  strands 
of  loving  energy  that  connect  that  glow  of  love 
within  each  of  us.”  J‘. . .a  quality  of  life  that  per- 
vades the  universe.”  And  the  question,  “What  has 
been  an  important  spiritual  lesson  or  insight  for 
you  in  the  past  several  months?”  brought  this  re- 
sponse from  13  year  old  Eric  Daly:  “Life  is  there 
to  live.  It’s  in  front  of  you  and  you’ve  got  to  do 
something  useful  with  it.  In  your  time  of  being 
in  the  universe  you  must  accomplish  what  you’re 
set  out  to  do..  You  might  not  know  what  you  were 
set  out  to  do,  but  you  will  know  when  you’ve  done 
it.  My  Grammy,  as  far  as  I can  tell,  she  doesn’t  mind 
dying.  And  once  you’ve  conquered  your  fear  of 
dying,  you  can  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  uni- 
verse. It’s  not  easy  to  do  that.  In  fact  it’s  incredi- 
bly hard.  It’s  one  of  the  ultimate  goals  of  anybody’s 
life.  I can’t  be  older  than  I am.  I can  only  know 
what  I’ll  know  then.”  Commentary  from  the  (Bri- 
tish) Friend  on  absence,  membership  and  oversight: 

“. . . the  meeting  for  worship  is  the  essence  of  our 
existence  as  a Society,  but  not  a cause  for  reproof.  . . 
Absence  may  mean  despair,  a cry  for  help.  The 
best  overseers  have  ways  of  noticing  these  things. 
They  know  how  to  say,  ‘How  have  you  been?’  in  a 
way  that  doesn’t  sound  like  ‘Why  haven’t  you  been?’ 

. . .there  is  dead  wood  and  dormant.  Viewed  dis- 
passionately, whether  one  is  a member  or  not  should 
reflect  one’s  current  relationship  with  the  Society.  . . 
However,  membership  is  not  a dispassionate  matter. 

It  may  be  hard  to  judge  whether  we  ourselves  have 
finally  ‘gone  off  or  whether  it  is  simply  an  ‘off- 
period,’  a dormancy.  How  much  more  difficult  for 
others  to  judge  our  state  ...  We  come,  certainly, 
from  . . . loyalty.  We  come,  too,  out  of  inmost  per- 
sonal needs.  We  come  to  see  our  friends  . . . And 
we  come  because  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
known  is  to  be  with  these  friends  for  a while  in  a 
condition  of  prayer.”  (11/30/79) 

Peace  and  Social  Concerns:  Olympia  Friends  parti- 
cipate weekly  in  a silent  downtown  vigil  for  peace 
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and  disarmament.  Davis  has  begun  a three  month 
frugal  breakfast/letter  writing  activity  Sundays  be- 
fore worship.  Santa  Barbara  formed  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  explore  ways  of  offering  sanctuary  and 
help  to  local  Iranians  if  need  should  arise,  and  com- 
mended President  Carter  for  his  stance  in  the  long 
crisis.  University  supported  Canadian  Friends 
Gordon  Hirabayashi  and  Jim  Prior  in  their  trip  to 
Iran.  They  returned  with  the  strong  concern  that 
“Friends  should  emphasize.  . . resolving  the  con- 
flict between  the  U.S.  and  Iran  and  not  focus  primar- 
ily on  the  hostage  issue,  though  the  hostages  are  of 
course  a concern  (with  emphasis  on  humane  treat- 
ment, THEN  release.)”  The  Meeting’s  social  hour 
donations  are  designated  each  month  for  a special 
concern;  January  contributions  went  to  the  Prisoner 
Visitation  Support  Group.  A recent  newsletter  re- 
minds us  of  the  importance  of  writing  approval  to 
our  newspapers  when  we  can  do  so:  “ . . .don’t  let 
the  hate  mail  dictate  newspaper  policy.  We  are  in  a 
period  of  sweeping  generalization,  with  historical 
fact  hard  to  come  by,  with  prejudice  increasingly 
used  as  a way  to  handle  confusion.  Knowledge 
alone  cannot  make  us  behave  compassionately,  but 
it  can  temper  our  irrationalities  and  counsel  us.” 
Phoenix  presented  a statement  of  concern  for  de- 
ficiencies in  Native  American  health  care  programs 
to  a hearing  of  the  U.S.  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  Berkeley's  Peace  and  Social  Order  Commit- 
tee planned  a Tax  Day  demonstration  with  partici- 
pants dressed  in  FCL  aprons  and  chefs  hats  giving 
out  budget  pie  “recipes”  at  post  offices.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Multnomah  and  Honolulu  held  special  gather- 
ings focused  on  AFSC  relationships  and  concerns. 
Claremont  sponsored  a slide  show  and  talk  on 
Afghanistan,  given  by  Paul  and  Carol  Blanshard, 
CARE -MEDICO  volunteers.  The  excellent  response 
to  San  Fernando's  appeal  for  Cambodian  relief  en- 
abled Friends  to  send  three  times  the  amount  re- 
quested. Orange  County's  Firstday  School  served 
a delicious  simple  meal  to  raise  funds  for  Cambodian 
relief.  In  cooperation  with  other  churches,  Marin 
is  sponsoring  a refugee  family.  Intermountain  Year- 
ly Meeting  Young  Friends  plan  a project  to  benefit 
Clara  Hum’s  work  as  Education  Advisor  to  East 
Africa  Yearly  Meeting.  A fine  report  of  her  work 
appeared  in  Phoenix  Meeting’s  December  newsletter. 
Tempe  approved  a statement  of  concern  about  the 
human  effects  of  dam  construction  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers,  concluding:  “Our 
flooding  problems  in  Central  Arizona  are  largely 
self-created,  and  destruction  of  an  Indian  commun- 
ity would  not  be  a just  or  fair  solution  to  our  poor 
flood  plain  management  and  inadequate  bridges.” 


Ian  Lind,  Honolulu,  has  been  asked  to  join  a group 
going  to  North  Korea  to  discuss  unification  and  to 
participate  in  a consultation  on  Okinawa  concern- 
ing U.S.  military  impact  there.  A recent  New 
Zealand  Friends  Newsletter  had  the  theme  of  “Work, 
Employment  and  Unemployment”  with  so  many 
good  contributions  coming  in  they  had  to  be  held 
over  for  another  issue.  (“Full  employment  is  the 
total  employment  of  a person  emotionally,  physi- 
cally, and  spiritually.”)  Torture  and  repression 
were  the  theme  of  another  issue,  with  specifics  for 
Friends’  action.  (“These  (things)  must  be  faced 
to  be  defeated.”)  Eastside's  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns Committee  sent  a statement  in  support  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee’s  decision  against 
President  Carter’s  call  for  a boycott  of  the  Summer 
Games  in  Moscow.  The  American  decision  will  be 
reached  in  May.  Further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  John  Affolter,  10218  147th  St.  SE,  Renton, 
WA  98055.  Many  Meetings,  among  them  Claremont , 
Eugene,  Tempe,  Multnomah,  Albuauerque,  Redwood 
Forest,  Berkeley,  Phoenix,  Delta,  report  a high  level 
of  activity  with  regard  to  defeating  proposals  for 
the  draft,  and  planning  for  draft  and  military  coun- 
seling. Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee  is 
encouraging  local  conferences  for  dialogue  between 
young  people  and  older  Friends  who  made  conscien- 
tious decisions  about  the  draft.  “We  see  the  need  for 
Friends.  . . to  share  the  spiritual  basis  by  which  they 
were  led.”  Two  young  Friends,  Jim  Navarro  of 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Bonnie  Wells, 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  are  willing 
to  be  contacts  between  monthly  meetings  and  re- 
source people,  and  are  available  with  suggestions  for 
organizing  such  a conference.  Meetings  are  asked 
to  send  lists  of  resource  people  to  PYM  Peace  Com- 
mittee clerk  Ellen  Lyon,  1135  N.  Stockton  St., 
Stockton,  CA  95203  (phone:  209-443-5344).  Santa 
Barbara  reports  that  Military  Aptitude  Tests  are 
being  used  by  high  schools,  with  results  available 
for  recruiting  purposes.  One  Friend  persuaded  the 
administration  at  her  daughter’s  high  school  to  stop 
releasing  these  test  results. 

Education  and  Good  Order.  University 's  Firstday 
School  makes  “Reserved  for  a Child”  cards  avail- 
able for  parents  to  put  on  chairs  next  to  them  so 
children  may  take  those  places  for  worship.  An 
art  show  was  composed  of  mobiles  created  by 
Friends  of  all  ages,  and  a picture-matting  workshop 
was  held.  Children  worked  on  puppets  of  historical 
Quakers.  A study  group  on  Elise  Boulding’s  The 
Underside  of  History  is  planned.  The  children  of 
Croydon  (England)  Meeting  spent  eight  weeks  cele- 
brating the  International  Year  of  the  Child  by  mak- 
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ing  a permanent  mural  forty  ft.  long  and  six  ft.  wide 
which  depicts  “just  about  every  child  who  attends 
. . .”  Junior  Friends  of  Multnomah  Meeting  write 
a “Getting  to  Know  You”  column/quiz  in  the  news- 
letter. A suggestion  from  Fresno’s  Education  Com- 
mittee invites  Friends  to  share  concepts  and  exper- 
iences of  Meeting  for  worship  with  the  children. 

San  Francisco  held  a potluck  sponsored  by  its  Com- 
munity Committee  to  discuss  “Should  Friends  be 
concerned  with  public  education?”  with  Pegge 
Lacey,  legislative  advocate  for  the  city  school  dis- 
trict. From  the  annual  report  of  the  Children’s  Re- 
ligious Education  Committee:  “We’ve  begun  study- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  chiefly  the  book  of  Genesis 
with  a side  trip  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  which  the 
children  dramatized.  . . We  put  on  a Christmas 
pageant.  . . Before  summer  we  will  have  put  on  a 
play  about  Job,  had  our  Easter  egg  hunt  and  brunch, 
and  our  Memorial  Day  weekend  retreat  for  all  Meet- 
ing folks  at  Ben  Lomond.  . . Two  of  the  children 
have  made  reports  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  Busi- 
ness, and  one,  attended  a meeting  of  Property  and 
Finance  Committee.  . .”  Delta’s  children  interview- 
ed Betty  Pape  about  her  nuclear  protest  experi- 
ences and  their  concerns  with  radiation  effects  on 
marine  life  and  the  oceans.  Recent  adult  discussion 
topics  in  Davis  included  “Am  1 making  progress  in 
measuring  up  to  my  beliefs?”  and  “Why  are  many 
of  us  workaholics?” 


Vital  Statistics 

Marriage : Rosalie  Pizzo,  San  Francisco  Meeting, 
and  Alan  Strain,  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  April  5th,  under 
care  of  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Births:  Miriam  Elizabeth  Osner,  born  January  5 
to  Elise  and  George  Osner , Delta  Meeting. 

Vanessa  Antoula  Foley,  born  January  28  to  Rick 
and  Mary  DeLong  Foley,  University  Meeting. 

Antonio  Nieves,  arrived  January  26  to  the  A. 

Leslie  Nieves  family , Mid-Columbia  Preparative 
Meeting,  “point  of  origin  Seoul,  Korea,  port  of 
entry,  Seattle.  Birthday  January  16,  1976.” 

Noah  Brighton  Kent,  born  December  8,  1979  to 
David  Kent  and  Florence  diJulio,  University  Meeting. 

Annie  Rose  Irene  Jamison,  born  January  1st,  at 
home,  to  Margaret  and  Greg  Jamison,  Fresno  Meeting. 

Justin  Saxton  Braman,  born  February  22  to 
Eleanor  Daniels  and  John  Braman,  Albuquerque 
Meeting. 
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Calendar 

April  5-6  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Socorro,  New  Mexico 

11- 13  “The  American  Indian  and  the  Great 

Journey,”  Quaker  Center  weekend  at  Ben  Lomond 
with  Evelyn  Eaton.  Contact  Dee  Steele,  Registrar, 
(408)336-8333. 

18-20  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Camp  Gwinwood,  Lake  Hicks,  near  Lacey,  WA. 

24-27  Theology  Workshop,  Quaker  Center 
Ben  Lomond.  “What  Does  Ministry  Mean  To  Us?” 
Contact  Mary  Louise  Lambert,  (415)  523-4092, 
3284  Briggs  Avenue,  Alameda,  CA  94501. 

May  3-4  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  the 
Oregon  4-H  Center,  Salem,  Oregon. 

1 7-18  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

1 7-18  New  Mexico  Quaker  Women’s 
Retreat. 

1 7-18  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, Irvine,  CA,  Orange  County  Meeting  host. 

June  6-8  Annual  Southern  California  Quar- 
terly Meeting  Retreat,  Camp  Tahquiz  Meadows, 
Idylwild,  CA  “Intentional  Community.”  Contact 
Jim  Otsuka,  1717  N.  Michigan,  Pasadena  91104. 
(213)  791-3275  for  information  and  reservations. 

12- 15  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Ghost 

Ranch,  Abiqui,  New  Mexico. 

July  1 7-20  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  St. 
Martin’s  College,  Olympia. 

August  4-9  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig  Hall, 
Chico,  CA 


